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The  Dominions  Look  to  the  Future 


BY  GWENDOLEN  M.  CARTER,  Assistant  Professor  in  Government  at  Smith  College;  one  of 

the  contributors  to  The  British  Commonwealth  at  War;  and 
author  of  the  forthcoming  study,  The  Dominions’  Search  for 
Security, 


THE  Dominions — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa — through  their 
geographical  situations  occupy  a  pivotal  position  in 
the  strategy  of  the  United  Nations.  Their  contribu¬ 
tions  of  men  or  materials  have  been  of  aid  on  every 
battlefront.  Hardened  by  the  experience  of  four 
years  of  war,  “the  great  Dominions  of  the  Crown,” 
as  Churchill  calls  them,  are  as  ready  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  final  stages  of  conflict  as  they 
were  to  stand  at  Britain’s  side  during  the  year  when 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  fought  prac¬ 
tically  alone.  Out  of  their  war  responsibilities  are 
developing  new  ideas  concerning  the  kind  of  world 
they  hope  will  emerge  after  the  war. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  DOMINIONS 

The  views  of  the  Dominions  on  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  combine  the  reactions  of  both  large  and  small 
states,  for  they  are  “great”  in  size  and  in  resources 
rather  than  in  population.  Canada,  third  largest 
country  in  the  world,  spreads  over  a  wider  area 
than  the  United  States.  Australia,  a  continent  in 
itself,  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  this  country. 
South  Africa,  not  quite  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  France.  New  Zealand, 
the  smallest  of  the  four,  stretches  a  thousand  miles 
from  tip  to  tip.*  In  contrast,  their  populations  range 
from  Canada’s  eleven  and  a  half  million  to  New 
Zealand’s  million  and  a  half,  and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  natural  increase  or  immigration  can 
bring  about  the  phenomenal  growth  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

1.  For  general  accounts  of  individual  Dominions,  see  Alex¬ 
ander  Brady,  Canada  (New  York,  Scribners,  1932),  and  Bruce 
Hutchison,  The  Unknown  Country:  Canada  and  Her  People 
(New  York,  Coward  McCann,  1942);  C.  Hartley  Grattan,  In¬ 
troducing  Australia  (New  York,  John  Day,  1942),  and  Griffith 
Taylor,  Australia  (New  York,  Dutton,  1943);  W.  P.  Morrell, 
New  Zealand  (London,  Ernest  Benn,  1935),  and  F.  L.  W. 
Wood,  New  Zealand  in  the  World  (Wellington,  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs,  1940);  Jan  H.  Hofmeyer,  South  Africa  (Lon¬ 
don,  Ernest  Benn,  1931),  and  C.  W.  de  Kiewiet,  A  History  of 
South  Africa,  Social  and  Economic  (Oxford,  The  Clarendon 
Press,  1941). 


The  Dominions,  like  the  United  States,  have  de¬ 
veloped  from  small,  struggling  colonial  settlements 
into  organized  modern  states.  In  the  past  century 
they,  along  with  the  United  States,  received  the 
bulk  of  people  who  left  Europe  to  seek  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  although  jealously  guarding  the  right  to 
control  their  racial  composition  through  immigra¬ 
tion  laws.  Like  the  United  States,  they  have  been 
ready  to  experiment,  suspicious  of  privilege,  and 
eager  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  individual.  They 
share  the  American  concept  of  the  state  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  have  led  the  way  in  giving 
practical  evidence  of  this  through  social  legislation. 
They  have  experienced  the  long  periods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  in  which  liberal  political  institu¬ 
tions  thrive.  They  have  also  known  security,  and 
have  built  their  economies  free  from  the  drain  of 
heavy  military  expenditures.^ 

Yet,  despite  similarities  of  environment  and  al¬ 
legiance,  no  single  formula  has  ever  fitted  all  the 
Dominions.  Canada  and  South  Africa  are  bi-racial 
in  composition.  In  South  Africa,  the  Afrikaners, 
modern  descendants  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  outnumber 
the  British  and  have  provided  every  Prime  Minister 
since  the  Union  was  established  in  1910.  The 
French-speaking  in  Canada  form  one-third  of  its 
people  and  exert  a  strong  political  influence.  Both 
groups  have  been  suspicious  of  British  “imperialism” 
and  their  fear  of  being  drawn  into  “British”  wars 
has  combined  with  natural  independence  of  spirit 
to  accelerate  the  constitutional  changes  which  have 
made  the  Dominions  free  agents  in  theory  as  well  as 
practice.  Yet  it  should  also  be  said  that  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  interpreter  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
an  Afrikaner,  General  Smuts.  Even  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  whose  people  are  almost  entirely 
British  in  descent,  vary  widely  in  character.  New 

2.  For  a  comprehensive  comparison,  see  C.  W.  de  Kiewiet, 
“T!ie  United  States  and  the  British  Empire:  Past  and  Present," 
The  Impact  of  the  War  on  America  (Ithaca,  Cornell  Univcrsit>' 
Press,  1942). 
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Zealand  was  a  planned  settlement  by  those  who 
came  to  build  a  “Britain”  in  the  south  Pacific. 
Most  of  those  who  populated  Australia  emigrated 
as  the  result  of  hard  necessity  and  many,  including 
the  large  Irish  group,  with  a  sense  of  grievance. 
The  Pacific  Dominions  are  far  more  advanced 
in  labor  conditions  than  either  Canada  or  South 
Africa,  and  both  have  Labor  governments  at  the 
moment.  Labor  in  Australia  has  been  traditionally 
nationalistic,  however,  while  labor  in  New  Zealand 
has  emphasized  internationalism. 

The  war  has  accentuated  the  differences  between 
the  Dominions  by  throwing  them  on  their  own 
material  and  spiritual  resources.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  realize  clearly  that,  however  “British”  they 
feel  in  tradition  and  culture,  they  are  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries  in  geography.  Canada’s  intimate  relations  with 
the  United  States  throughout  the  war  have  accen¬ 
tuated  its  already  conscious  North  Americanism. 
South  Africa  is  even  more  aware  than  before  that 
its  destiny  is  linked  with  the  continent  on  which  it 
is  the  only  independent  European  settlement. 

.\s  in  other  countries  which  are  putting  their 
greatest  effort  into  fighting,  the  peoples  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  are  not  articulate  about  their  desires  for 
the  post-war  period.  The  need  for  security  and  for 
markets  are  apparent  to  all.  But  for  specific  ideas 
and  proposals  one  must  turn  to  their  statesmen. 

THE  SPOKESMEN  OF  THE  DOMINIONS 

Today  the  most  widely  known  spokesmen  of  the 
Dominions  are  General  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts, 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa;  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada;  John 
Curtin,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia;  and  Walter 
Nash,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  and 
Minister  to  the  United  States.  General  Smuts,  who 
became  Prime  Minister  on  September  4,  1939  on  a 
platform  of  participation  in  the  war,  has  long  had  a 
distinguished  international  reputation.  One-time 
adversary  of  the  British,  he  is  now  a  convinced 
supporter  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  that  rare 
being  in  political  life,  a  philosopher,  and  he  looks 
at  politics  in  terms  of  his  own  holistic  philosophy^ 
—the  belief  that  any  entity  is  chiefly  significant  as 
it  contributes  to  greater  entities.  He  sees  national¬ 
ism  as  a  great  force  when  it  subserves  higher  loyal¬ 
ties,  and  l(X)ks  on  the  British  Commonwealth  as  a 
contribution  to  the  building  of  the  international 
community  which  is  his  ultimate  objective.  For¬ 
merly  a  prophet  with  far  less  honor  in  his  own 
country  than  abroad.  Smuts  has  now  gained  the 

3-  See  his  book,  Holism  and  Evolution  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
■926).  For  a  brief  and  more  popular  statement,  see  J.  C.  Smuts, 
The  Theory  of  Holism,”  Plans  for  a  Better  World  (London, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1942). 


full  confidence  of  the  South  Africans.  This  was 
expressed  in  the  election  returns  of  July  7,  1943, 
which  increased  the  parliamentary  majority  of  the 
pro-war  parties  from  20  to  64.“* 

In  Canada  Mr.  King  has  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  office  longer  than  the  executive  head 
of  any  other  democratic  state.  He  is  a  shrewd  par¬ 
liamentarian,  who  has  held  together  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  diverse  elements  of  the  Liberal 
party  which  includes  the  French-speaking  group. 
On  his  record  are  both  the  patient  series  of  moves 
by  which  Canada  was  brought  to  a  position  of 
complete  independence  of  action,  and  the  unfailing 
ctxiperation  with  Britain  which  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  war.  He  has  done  more  for 
Canadian-American  and  Anglo-American  relations 
than  may  ever  be  generally  realized.  The  defeat  of 
the  provincial  Liberal  party  in  Ontario  in  August 
1943  indicates  fresh  vigor  on  the  part  of  Opposition 
groups  rather  than  a  serious  threat  to  Mr.  King’s 
wartime  leadership. 

Mr.  Curtin  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  inter¬ 
national  scene,  who  was  little  known  outside  Aus¬ 
tralia  before  his  party  assumed  office  in  October 
1941.  A  former  union  official  and  labor  editor,  he 
has  been  leader  of  the  Labor  party  since  1935.  The 
election  returns  of  August  21,  1943,  which  trans¬ 
formed  a  majority  of  one  into  24  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  assured  Labor’s  control  of  both 
houses  in  Australia,’  was  due  in  considerable  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  general  respect  in  which  Mr.  Curtin  is 
held  by  all  groups  because  of  his  sincere  and  con¬ 
scientious  leadership  in  Australia’s  time  of  crisis. 
His  Minister  of  External  Affairs  is  H.  V.  Evatt,  a 
brilliant  jurist  who  resigned  from  the  Australian 
Supreme  Court  to  enter  Parliament  in  1940. 

Best  known  here  of  New  Zealand’s  representa¬ 
tives  is  Walter  Nash.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Labor  cabinet  which  has  been  in  office  for  seven 
years  and  was  returned  in  the  election  of  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1943,  although  with  its  majority  cut  from 
20  to  10  due  largely  to  some  discontent  with  internal 
policies.^  Born  in  England,  but  now  thoroughly  a 
part  of  his  adopted  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Nash  is  ap¬ 
proachable  and  direct,  and  the  strength  of  his  con¬ 
victions  has  made  him  widely  liked  and  respected. 
As  with  the  other  Dominion  leaders,  his  relative 
influence  is  greater  than  the  number  of  people  he 
represents,  for  these  spokesmen  speak  directly  to 
the  whole  British  Conunonwealth  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  today,  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 

4.  New  York.  Times,  August  5,  1943.  On  the  vote  to  enter  the 
war,  General  Smuts  had  a  majority  of  only  13. 

5.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  i6,  1943. 

6.  New  York  Times,  September  27,  1943. 
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SECURITY  POLICIES  BEFORE  I939 

In  wartime,  security  inevitably  assumes  first 
place  in  people’s  minds.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Dominions  to  which  danger  has  come  closer 
in  this  war  than  ever  before.  In  their  formative 
period,  the  Dominions  were  sheltered  by  the  pax 
Britannica  which  kept  the  world  from  a  major 
war  for  the  hundred  years  from  1815  to  1914.  World 
War  I,  to  which  they  contributed  wholeheartedly, 
was  concentrated  in  Europe  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
to  disturb  their  comfortable  assumption  of  isolation 
from  the  storm  centers  of  the  globe.  In  World  War 
II,  for  the  first  time,  they  have  been  confronted, 
although  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  by  the 
fear  of  invasion.  Their  efforts  to  meet  this  danger 
are  altering  their  traditional  views  of  how  safety 
can  be  secured. 

From  1919  on  the  Dominions  had  sought  secur¬ 
ity  through  three  methods:  the  collective  security 
system  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  British  naval 
defense  system,  and  their  own  efforts.^  The  latter 
consisted  only  of  the  provision  of  harbor  facilities 
for  the  British  fleet,  of  small  navies  under  full  Do¬ 
minion  control  but  capable  of  forming  part  of  the 
British  naval  defense  system  in  time  of  crisis,  and 
of  limited  land  and  air  forces.  Individual  Do¬ 
minions  differed  in  the  emphasis  they  put  on  the 
League,  or  their  connection  with  Britain,  largely 
according  to  their  view  of  international  affairs  and 
of  their  own  potential  danger.  New  Zealand,  the 
most  isolated  from  help  but  also  from  danger,  con¬ 
tinued  to  depend  on  the  British  Navy  until  1936 
when  its  new  Labor  government,  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  international  action,  announced  its  sup¬ 
port  of  collective  security  and  an  international 
police  force.  At  Geneva,  where  New  Zealand  had 
a  seat  on  the  Council  of  the  League  in  these 
troubled  years,  its  representatives  openly  opposed 
appeasement  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war,  the  Span¬ 
ish  civil  war,  and  the  second  Sino-Japanese  con¬ 
flict.  After  Munich,  New  Zealand  ranged  itself  at 
the  side  of  Britain.  When  war  came  it  accepted, 
as  it  always  had,  the  thesis  that  Britain’s  security  is 
a  primary  necessity  for  the  Commonwealth,  and 
with  full  public  support  maintained  troops  in  the 
Middle  East  even  when  the  Pacific  danger  was  at 
its  height. 

Australia,  nearer  than  New  Zealand  to  the  Asiatic 
mainland  and  more  concerned  over  the  threat  im¬ 
plicit  in  Japan’s  growing  power,  based  its  policy 
throughout  the  inter-war  period  on  close  relations 

7.  The  external  policies  of  the  Dominions  in  the  inter-war 
period  are  considered  in  W.  K.  Hancock,  Survey  of  British 
Commonwealth  Affairs  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
>937)1  Vol.  I,  Ch.  V;  and  the  relevant  sections  in  W.  Y.  Elliott 
and  H.  Duncan  Hill,  ed..  The  British  Commonwealth  at  War 
(New  York,  Knopf,  1943). 


with  Britain.  Of  all  Dominions,  it  felt  the  least  i 

secure  after  1919.  It  opposed  bitterly  the  termina-  1 

tion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  abrogated  by  1 

Britain  in  1921  in  deference  to  American  feeling,  t 

and  found  the  agreements  of  the  Washington  Cbn-  ^ 

ference  which  replaced  it  unsatisfactory.  Australia  1 

was  always  skeptical  of  the  possibilities  of  effec-  1 

tive  League  action  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  also  aware  ^ 

of  the  weaknesses  of  Britain’s  position  in  the  * 

Far  East.  Hence  it  threw  the  weight  of  its  very  ‘ 

considerable  influence  against  any  British  move 
which  might  antagonize  Japan.®  Australian  defense  ! 
efforts,  inconsiderable  until  after  1936,  were  con¬ 
centrated  on  building  up  its  navy.  The  election  of  j 
1937  was  fought  over  future  defense  arrangements 
and,  if  Labor  had  won,  it  would  have  created  a  ‘ 
larger  air  force  and  built  more  mechanized  land 
units.  But  Labor  did  not  come  into  office  until  1941, 
just  a  few  weeks  before  the  debacle  in  Malaya  and  ! 

the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Much  of  the  bitterness  in  ^ 

Australia  at  that  time  was  due  to  impotence  in  a  I 
situation  that  proved  all  too  well  the  farsightedness 
of  earlier  unsuccessful  proposals. 

South  Africa,  partly  because  General  Smuts  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  League  Covenant,  but  i 
even  more  because  it  wanted  to  find  another  center  1 
of  security  besides  London,  was  the  most  outspoken  j 
supporter  of  the  League  among  the  overseas  Do¬ 
minions.  Its  representative  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  League  action  when  Italy  invaded  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  South  Africa  was  the  only  state  to  signify 
its  intention  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  the  raising  of  sanctions. 
Thereafter  South  Africa  again  drew  closer  to  the 
British  naval  defense  system  and,  like  the  other 
Dominions,  reinforced  its  local  defenses. 

Canada’s  policies  up  to  1936  were  affected  by  be¬ 
lief  in  its  geographical  security.  Strained  by  its 
economic  exertions  in  World  War  I  and  haunted 
by  the  conscription  controversy  which  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  split  the  country  in  1917,  Canada  sought  to 
avoid  specific  commitments  in  either  the  Common¬ 
wealth  or  the  League.  It  favored  all  plans  for  pad- 
fic  settlement  of  disputes  as  long  as  they  avoided 
mandatory  military  action,  and  was  an  early  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice.  In  the  League 
crises  over  Manchuria  and  Ethiopia  it  was  more 
outspoken  than  Australia,  but  considerably  less  so 
than  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  Similarly,  in 
the  Commonwealth,  it  pursued  a  middle  way.  Like 
Australia  it  had  a  navy,  although  smaller  in  size, 
and  it  continued  to  extend  harbor  facilities  to  the 
British  Navy  in  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  but  it  sent 

8.  E.g.  over  Manchuria.  Australia  is  also  believed  to  have  ad¬ 
vocated  closing  the  Burma  Road  in  1940. 
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no  representative  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defense,  the  coordinating  body  on  plans  for  the 
British  naval  defense  system.  In  1936  Canada  began 
to  build  up  its  local  defenses,  concentrating  first 
on  the  air  force  and  then  on  the  navy.  Although 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  in  peacetime  and 
more  secure  because  of  its  geographical  situation, 
Canada,  like  the  other  Dominions,  was  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  defend  itself  against 
a  strong  attack. 

SECURITY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  experiences  of  the  war  have  broadened 
Dominion  conceptions  of  how  security  may  be 
achieved.  They  are  ready  to  undertake  heavier  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibilities  in  the  future  than  they  did 
in  the  past.  They  see  more  value  in  organizing  re¬ 
gional  defense  schemes  within  wider  arrangements. 
They  endorse  even  more  heartily  than  before  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  regional  and 
'  general  security  plans.  The  impact  of  war  has 
I  made  them  realize  that  their  future  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  regions  within  which  they  live  and 
with  the  world  community  as  a  whole. 

STRATEGIC  NEEDS 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  have 
long  been  keenly  aware  of  the  strategic  importance 
to  themselves  of  near-by  territories.  In  the  i88o’s 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  petitioned  Britain  to 
annex  territories  in  the  South  Pacific  which  Ger¬ 
many,  however,  was  allowed  to  occupy.  In  World 
War  I  all  three  Dominions  seized  the  German  ter¬ 
ritories  in  their  vicinity.  At  the  Peace  Conference 
they  endeavored  to  secure  their  annexation  and  only 
through  American  and  British  pressure  were  they 
persuaded  to  accept  mandates  instead.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  conquest  of  the  Pacific  islands  has  reinforced 
the  belief  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  these 
areas  are  essential  to  their  security. 

South  Africa  is  no  less  convinced  of  this  with 
respect  to  South-West  Africa,  where  it  believes  that 
only  its  prompt  action  in  April  1939  foiled  a  Nazi 
coup  which  might  have  precipitated  war  almost 
five  months  before  the  attack  on  Poland.^  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  responsibilities  for  the  security  of  the 
southern  half  of  Africa  is  a  program  on  which  all 
South  Africans  can  unite.  The  new  “Pan-African 
idea,”  as  expressed  by  General  Smuts,  is  the  policy 
of  furthering  closer  economic  relations  with  other 
African  territories.*®  But  there  are  also  suggestions 

9’  For  General  Smuts’  speech  on  this  subject  at  Standerton, 
Transvaal,  on  December  20,  1940,  see  Lewis  Sowden,  The 
Vnion  of  South  Africa  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran,  1943), 
PP.  256-57. 

10.  See  Smuts,  Plans  for  a  Better  World,  cited,  pp.  243-55. 


of  closer  political  relations  between  the  Union  and 
other  British  territories  in  Africa.  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia,  which  rejected  in  1922  an  offer  of  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  Union,  has  recently  asked  the  Union 
government  to  call  a  Pan-African  Congress  to  bring 
southern  and  central  Africa  together.**  There  have 
also  been  reports  that  South-West  Africa,  a  thinly 
populated  but  extensive,  contiguous  area,  seeks  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  Union  in  place  of  its  present 
mandated  status.*^  The  continent  of  Africa  is  rap¬ 
idly  being  pulled  into  world  politics  but,  within  the 
limits  of  general  plans  and  of  its  own  strength. 
South  Africa  may  be  expected  to  assume  both  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  leadership  in  southern  Africa. 

Even  more  conscious  of  the  significance  for  their 
safety  of  neighboring  territories  are  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  to  which  danger  has  come  nearer 
than  to  the  other  Dominions.  While  Australians 
have  been  more  articulate  than  New  Zealanders 
about  regional  security  needs  for  the  future,  the 
intimate  teamwork  of  the  two  Dominions  during 
the  war  suggests  that  Australian  utterances  in  this 
field  are  made  with  New  Zealand  approval. 

Australia’s  immediate  concern  is  with  the  arc  of 
islands,  north  and  northeast  of  the  continent,  at 
which  the  Japanese  were  stopped  in  their  headlong 
southern  advance.  Long  and  agonized  concentra¬ 
tion  on  their  defense  has  almost  unconsciously 
caused  Australians  to  regard  them  as  a  shield.  But 
the  development  of  long-range  bombers  is  leading 
to  interest  also  in  islands  within  a  wider  circle. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  air  defense  of 
the  two  Dominions  should  extend  1,500  miles  to 
the  north,  northeast,  and  northwest.*^ 

Neither  the  Australian  nor  New  Zealand  govern¬ 
ments  have  suggested  annexing  any  territory.  But 
because  of  their  crucial  importance  to  Australia’s 
security,  the  Australian  government  has  stressed 
its  vital  concern  “as  to  who  shall  live  in,  develop, 
and  control”  the  island  areas  in  which  fighting  has 
been  going  on.*'*  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  point  out 
that  Australians  provided  80  per  cent  of  the  land 
forces  for  the  attack  on  New  Guinea.*’  Such  con¬ 
tributions  give  them  confidence  in  their  power  to 
extend  protection  over  the  northern  islands  after 
the  war  is  over. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Australians  hope,  however,  that  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  they,  as  a  nation,  are  prepared  to  assume  at 

11.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  30,  1943. 

12.  Globe  and  Mail  (Toronto),  May  21,  August  3,  1943. 

13.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  9,  1943. 

14.  H.  V.  Evatt,  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York,  on 
April  28,  1943,  reprinted  in  Free  World  (New  York),  June 
1943. 

15.  H.  V.  Evatt,  press  conference,  April  12,  1943  (Australian 
News  and  Information  Bureau). 
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the  close  of  the  war  will  be  merged  soon  after  in 
regional  arrangements.  Such  arrangements  should 
include,  they  believe,  a  consultative  council  of  all 
powers  chiefly  interested  in  the  Pacific  area — the 
United  States,  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  China, 
India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  effective  Amer¬ 
ican  leadership;  Russian  collaboration;  important 
roles  for  China  and  India;  and  the  parallel  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  trusteeship  to  dependent 
areas. 

In  regard  to  the  first  three  of  these  proposed  ar¬ 
rangements,  Australia  has  already  given  practical 
evidence  of  its  views.  At  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1937  it  put  forward  a  plan  for  defense  consulta¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  and  Holland  regarding 
their  territories  in  the  Pacific.  The  Labor  govern¬ 
ment,  which  came  into  office  in  October  1941, 
pressed  Britain  to  give  the  United  States  a  free 
hand  in  its  negotiations  with  the  Japanese.  It  was 
at  the  direct  request  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  governments  that  General  MacArthur  as¬ 
sumed  supreme  command  in  that  area,  and  the 
Pacific  War  Council  was  established  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  result  of  their  pressure.'^  And  in  order 
to  aid  Russia,  which  Australia  considers  “a  great 
Pacific  power”  as  well  as  a  great  European  p>ower,*’ 
Australia  persuaded  Britain  to  declare  war  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  satellites — Finland,  Rumania  and  Hungary. 
It  also  advised,  although  unsuccessfully,  a  reciprocal 
agreement  between  Britain  and  Russia  under 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  either, 
the  other  would  have  been  bound  to  declare  war.*® 

In  contrast  to  the  other  Dominions,  Canada 
showed  little  concern  before  the  war  about  near-by 
territories — all  of  which  were  either  British  or  held 
by  friendly  powers,  the  United  States,  France  or 
Denmark.  In  September  1939  Mr.  King  accepted 
Canada’s  responsibility  for  sharing  in  the  defense 
of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  other  British  or 
French  territories  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Canadian  troops  went  to  Newfoundland  and,  after 
the  invasion  of  Norway,  relieved  British  troops  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Canada,  however,  was  to  be  the  first  Dominion 
to  share  in  practical  regional  arrangements  for  de¬ 
fense.  The  Ogdensburg  Agreement  of  August  1940 
set  up  the  American-Canadian  Permanent  Joint 
Board  on  Defense,  which  was  made  responsible 
for  advising  on  all  defense  problems  affecting  the 

16.  H.  Duncan  Hall,  "Australia  and  the  War  with  Japan,” 
The  British  Commonwealth  at  War,  cited,  p.  403. 

17.  H.  V.  Evatt,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra, 
September  3,  1942.  Louise  W.  Holborn,  ed..  War  and  Peace 
Aims  of  the  United  Nations  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation, 
1943).  P-  321- 

18.  H.  V.  Evatt,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra, 
December  16,  1941.  See  G.  W.  Warnecke,  “Australia  in  the 
United  Nations,”  Pacific  Affairs  (New  York),  June  1942,  p.  143. 


northern  half  of  the  hemisphere  and  has  been  in 
fact  extremely  effective.  From  this  time  on,  the 
extension  of  defensive  aid  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  became  a  joint  task,  marked  by  Canadian- 
American  and  Anglo-American  collaboration.  Bases 
were  leased  to  the  United  States;  American  troops 
shared  in  the  defense  of  Newfoundland;  Canadian 
troops  were  sent  to  Iceland  where  they  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  August  1941  by  American  troops;  Amer¬ 
ican  protection  was  extended  to  Greenland;  air 
bases  were  constructed  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  to  link  continental  United  States  with  Alaska; 
and  road  communication  was  established  between 
the  two  through  the  building  of  the  Alaska  high¬ 
way.*^ 

The  American  bases  in  Newfoundland  and 
American  possession  of  Alaska  inevitably  link  the 
North  American  defense  efforts  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  But,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  Atlantic,  defense  has  been  seen  to  entail  respon¬ 
sibilities  extending  far  beyond  the  continent.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  London  in  September  1941  Mr.  King,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Canada’s  share  in  guarding  what  he 
called  “the  great  northern  bridge”  stretching 
through  Newfoundland,  Greenland  and  Iceland  to 
Britain,  declared  that  “it  is  not  enough  to  garrison  ^ 
the  bridge  itself  unless  we  are  prepared  to  defend  l 
this  island  which  is  its  eastern  bridgehead.”^®  The  [ 
same  point  was  made  recently  by  Brooke  Claxton, 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  to  Mr.  King,  in  [ 
terms  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada:  I 
“America  has  the  same  interest  as  Canada  in  the  J 
position  of  Britain  as  the  outer  line  of  North  Amcr-  I 
ican  defense.”^*  f 

Canada’s  close  association  with  the  United  States 
in  defense  and  economic  arrangements  and  its  re-  ' 
cent  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  i 
leading  South  American  countries  naturally  raise  1 
the  question  of  Canadian  membership  in  the  Pan  t 
American  Union.  It  is  generally  accepted  now  in  [ 
Canada  that  membership  in  the  Union  would  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  British  connection,  al¬ 
though  there  is  question  whether  it  would  be  a 
constructive  step  toward  internationalism.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  would  be  willing  to  amend  its  consti- 

19.  For  detailed  accounts,  see  R.  Maegregor  Dawson,  Canadi 
in  World  Affairs:  Two  Years  of  War,  igj9-ig4i  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1943);  and  G.  M.  Carter,  "Political 
Developments  in  Canada,"  in  The  British  Commonwealth  tt 
War,  cited. 

20.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Luncheon, 
London,  September  4,  1941,  Canada  and  the  War  (Ottawa, 
1941). 

21.  Brooke  Claxton,  at  the  Canadian  Institute  on  Public  Alfairi, 
Geneva  Park,  August  27,  1943,  “Anglo-American  Relations  and 
Canadian  Policy”  (mimeographed.  Wartime  Information  Board, 
Canada). 
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tution  to  admit  a  non-republican  state,  and  whether 
the  United  States  favors  Canadian  membership.^^ 
While  membership  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
would  not  alter  Canada’s  position  as  far  as  defense 
is  concerned,  it  might  aid  in  maintenance  of  the 
closer  relations  with  other  American  states  which 
have  developed  during  the  war,^^  No  major  group 
in  Canada  actively  opposes  membership^"*  and  it  is 
significant  that,  in  the  foreign  affairs  debate  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  July  9,  1943, 
representatives  of  the  Progressive  Conservative  and 
the  C.C.F.  parties  recommended  Canada’s  entry 
into  the  Union.^* 

attitude  toward  international  organization 

Although  all  the  Dominions  are  thinking  largely 
in  regional  terms  at  the  moment,  none  of  them  ig¬ 
nores  the  importance  of  general  international  or¬ 
ganization.  Most  of  their  ideas  on  international 
organization  are  conditioned  by  what  they  believe 
to  have  been  the  accomplishments  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  they  still 
consider  themselves  active  members.  They  are  also 
strongly  influenced  by  the  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  and  believe  that  future  organization  should 
make  use  of  the  machinery  developed  by  tii»  United 
Nations  during  the  war. 

f  General  Smuts  has  suggested  that  the  mistake  of 
the  League  was  in  attempting  “too  wide  and  uni¬ 
versal  a  membership  on  too  Icxjse  and  nebulous  a 
basis  of  organization  and  duties.’’^^  Speaking  to 
:  the  British  Parliament  in  October  1942,  he  empha- 
f  sized  the  necessity  of  basing  international  organiza- 
t  tion  on  community  of  interest  and  purpose.  “We 
i  do  not  want  a  mere  League,  but  something  more 
definite  and  organic,  even  if — to  begin  with — ^more 
limited  and  less  ambitious  than  the  League.  ‘The 
United  Nations’  is  itself  a  fruitful  conception,  and 
on  the  basis  of  that  conception  practical  machinery 

22.  Publication  on  December  29,  1942  of  instructions  to 
United  States  delegates  to  the  1928  Havana  Conference  to  op¬ 
pose  Canadian  participation  in  the  Pan  American  Union  has  re¬ 
inforced  doubt  on  this  point.  See  A.  P.  Whitaker,  ed.,  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  7942  (New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1943),  PP.  44*45- 

23.  For  divergent  views  on  whether  Canada  should  join  the 
Pan  American  Union,  see  John  P.  Humphrey,  The  Inter- Amer¬ 
ican  System:  A  Canadian  View  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1942): 
and  Reginald  G.  Trotter,  “Canada  and  Pan-Americanism,” 
Queens  Quarterly  (Kingston,  Ontario),  Autumn  1942,  pp.  252-60. 

24.  “What  Canadians  Think  about  Post-War  Reconstruction,” 
foreign  Policy  Reports,  March  i,  1943.  Cultural  and  religious 
similarities  between  French-speaking  Canada  and  Latin  America 
incline  Quebec  to  favor  membership. 

25-  House  of  Commons  Debates,  unrevised,  pp.  4666,  4671. 
The  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Green  and  by  Mr.  Coldwell, 
leader  of  the  C.C.F.  (Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation) 
P*tty.  The  C.C.F.  party  supports  a  moderate  socialist  program 
and  aims  to  unite  farmers  and  the  urban  laboring  class. 

26.  For  General  Smuts’  broadcast  at  Pretoria,  June  12,  1941, 
War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  pp.  343-45. 


for  the  functioning  of  an  international  order  could 
be  explored.’’^^  Earlier,  General  Smuts  had  spoken 
of  the  necessity  of  “a  central  control  which  could 
harmonize  the  freedom  of  each  with  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  whole  of  human  society,”  and  of 
providing  it  with  “necessary  authority  and  pow¬ 
ers  to  supervise  the  common  concerns  of  man¬ 
kind.”^®  It  may  be  concluded  that  he  favors  the 
slower  but  more  organic  development  implicit  in 
an  expansion  of  the  United  Nations  idea  because 
he  believes  that  the  acceptance  of  common  purposes 
will  lead  to  an  agreement  on  common  directive 
agencies. 

The  same  emphasis  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches 
of  Walter  Nash,  who  in  addition  urges  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  specific  United  Nations  organs  now  so 
that  they  may  work  on  war  problems  and  be  ready 
for  peace  when  it  comes.  Mr.  Nash  maintains,  as 
New  Zealand’s  government  has  done  consistently 
since  1936,  that  effective  international  organization 
requires  an  international  police  force  and  the  will 
to  make  it  work.^^  The  best  way  to  demonstrate 
that  the  will  now  exists  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  estab¬ 
lish  organs  through  which  it  could  operate.^®  These 
could  ease  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  and 
provide  experience  out  of  which  the  final  form  of 
international  organization  might  grow  naturally.^* 
While  his  proposals  are  intended  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  rather  than  as  a  blueprint  for  the  future, 
they  illustrate  the  belief  that  international  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  established  now  while  common  pur¬ 
poses  keep  the  United  Nations  together,  that  war 
as  well  as  peace  should  be  directed  by  all  partici¬ 
pating  powers,  and  that  effective  regional  and  gen¬ 
eral  security  organs  must  be  established.^^ 

The  statements  of  Canadian  and  Australian  lead¬ 
ers,  while  less  comprehensive,  are  equally  emphatic. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  347. 

28.  Ibid.,'p.  342. 

29.  Walter  Nash,  Town  Hall  Broadcast,  February  i,  1943 
(New  Zealand  Legation). 

30.  He  has  proposed,  for  example,  that  there  should  be  set 
up  immediately  (i)  a  World  War  Council  to  determine  major 
policy,  (2)  a  World  Military  Council  to  determine  tactics  in 
line  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  World  War  Council, 
(3)  Regional  War  Councils  to  function  as  the  Pacific  War  Coun¬ 
cil  does,  (4)  Production  and  Assignment  Councils  to  allocate 
munitions  and  equipment,  and  (5)  a  World  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Council,  with  subsidiary  councils  organized  on  a 
regional  basis,  which  would  seek  to  maximize  production  of 
essential  commodities  and  assign  them  to  those  places  where  they 
will  satisfy  urgent  need  and  foster  productive  development. 
Walter  Nash,  Address  at  Camp  Tamiment,  Pennsylvania,  June 
28,  1942;  see  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  pp.  328-33. 

31.  Walter  Nash,  “Is  A  World  Federation  Possible?”  February 
10,  1943  (New  Zealand  Legation). 

32.  See  also  official  statement  of  policy  of  the  New  Zealand 
League  of  Nations  Union,  which  includes  detailed  proposals  for 
the  reconstruction  period  and  for  international  organization. 
A  New  Zealand  View  of  the  War  and  Peace  Aims  in  the  Pacific, 
Part  II  (New  Zealand  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1942). 
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Mr.  Evatt  has  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  world-wide 
system  of  security  with  full  effectiveness  in  the 
Pacific.^^  Mr.  King  has  always  maintained  that  if 
the  “new  order  is  not  already  on  its  way  before  the 
war  is  over,  we  may  look  for  it  in  vain,”^'*  and  Mr. 
Claxton  has  announced  that  Canada  would  like  to 
see  post-war  institutions  set  up  now  by  the  United 
Nations.^’  Leaders  in  the  three  major  Canadian 
parties  have  voiced  their  support  of  effective  inter¬ 
national  organization.^*’  And  public  opinion,  except 
among  French  Canadians,  appears  ready  for  Cana¬ 
dian  participation  in  international  policing.^^ 

An  important  proposal  regarding  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  smaller  powers  in  international  organization 
was  made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  foreign  affairs  de¬ 
bate  on  July  9,  1943.  Instead  of  either  concentrat¬ 
ing  authority  exclusively  in  the  largest  powers  or 
dividing  it  equally  among  all  sovereign  states,  he 
suggested  that  it  should  be  determined  “on  a  func¬ 
tional  basis  which  will  admit  to  full  membership 
those  countries,  large  or  small,  which  have  the 
greatest  contribution  to  make  to  the  particular  ob¬ 
ject  in  question.”^®  It  is  an  attempted  solution  of 
a  problem  with  which  Canada  itself  has  been  con¬ 
fronted:  the  problem  of  a  country  making  contri¬ 
butions  in  certain  war  materials  not  far  short  of 
those  of  the  great  powers  and  yet  not  sharing  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  boards  responsible  for  their  dis¬ 
tribution.*’  This  statement  registered  Canada’s  de¬ 
sire  to  have  international  influence  commensurate 
with  its  responsibilities. 

BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  RELATIONS 

Both  regional  and  international  organization  are 
seen  by  the  Dominions  as  complements  to,  and  not 
as  substitutes  for,  the  British  Commonwealth  re¬ 
lationship.  Dominion  contributions  in  the  war  and 
their  reliance  on  their  own  resources  have  strength- 

33.  Free  World,  June  1943. 

34.  W.  L.  M.  King,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Luncheon,  September 
4,  1941;  see  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  p.  306. 

35.  At  a  press  conference  in  Washington.  See  New  York. 
Times,  September  2,  1943. 

36.  The  Round  Table  (London),  June  i943.  P-  279;  Claxton, 
“Anglo-American  Relations  and  Canadian  Policy,”  cited. 

37.  “What  Canadians  Think  About  Post-War  Reconstruction," 
cited.  The  Canadian  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  advocated  an 
international  police  force  at  its  annual  conference  in  August 
1943.  New  York  Times,  August  20,  1943. 

38.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  July  9,  1943,  unrevised, 
p.  4659. 

39.  In  the  spring  of  1943,  considerable  annoyance  was  caused 
by  the  disclosure  that  Canada  was  not  being  included  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  proposed  international  relief  program  although 
it  would  probably  be  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  relief  it  would  provide.  The  Round  Table,  July 
I943>  P-  280.  A  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  of  which  Canada  is  a  member,  was  established  on 
November  9,  1943.  Canada  is  now  a  member  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board,  the  Munitions  Assignment 
Board,  and  the  Combined  Food  Board. 


ened  their  nationalism.  The  Commonwealth  is 
no  longer  looked  on  as  a  world-wide  defensive  sys¬ 
tem.  But  where  it  has  been  weakened  in  terms  of 
security,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  strengthened 
through  a  more  conscious  recognition  of  similar  in¬ 
stitutions,  common  traditions  and  common  ideals.''*’ 

During  the  war  the  customary  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
have  been  multiplied,  although  few  of  the  contacts 
have  been  given  new  institutional  form.'"  This 
informal  relationship  based  on  consultation  rather 
than  commitments,  and  on  periodic  gatherings  for 
discussion  rather  than  on  permanent  machinery, 
has  been  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Recently,  however,  Mr.  Curtin  has  revived 
earlier  proposals  for  formal  Commonwealth  agen¬ 
cies  by  announcing  that  he  supports  a  permanent 
consultative  council  to  consider  common  political 
and  economic  interests.'*^  This  body,  equipped  with 
a  permanent  secretariat,  would  meet  regularly  in 
London  or  in  Dominion  capitals,  as  the  occasion 
warranted.  It  would  aid,  he  believes,  in  promoting 
collaboration  with  the  United  States  and  other  de¬ 
mocracies  for  the  restoration  of  world  trade  and  the 
establishment  of  international  security  by  creating 
a  united  Commonwealth  policy. 

Such  a  plan  may  find  support  in  New  Zealand, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  that  either  Canadians^* 
or  South  Africans  would  generally  endorse  it. 
Consultation  through  general  discussions  is  likely 
to  continue.''''  But  unless  international  cooperation 
breaks  down  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
the  Commonwealth  becomes  the  only  available 
grouping,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  continue  as  a 
highly  flexible  association  dependent  less  on  formal 
machinery  than  on  common  purposes. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  COLONIAL  EMPIRE 

The  sharp  distinction  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  the  Empire,  made  for  example  by  Mr. 
Claxton,^*  reflects  the  traditional  reluctance  of  the 

40.  This  is  suggested  by  K.  H.  Bailey,  “Australia’s  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  as  affecting  Her 
Post-War  Role  among  the  United  Nations  in  the  Far  East,”  in 
Australia  and  the  Pacific,  Vol.  1,  Political  (Australian  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  1942). 

41.  See,  for  example,  G.  M.  Carter,  The  Wartime  Machinery 
of  Canadian  External  Relations  (Toronto,  Canadian  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  1941,  mimeographed). 

42.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  9,  1943. 

43.  Suggestions  made  by  Progressive  Conservative  members, 
in  the  foreign  affairs  debate,  for  more  unified  Empire  policy 
were  opposed  by  Mr.  Claxton  on  the  ground  that  such  a  move 
might  set  the  Commonwealth  “off  against  the  world.”  Hou« 
of  Commons  Debates,  July  9,  1943,  unrevised,  p.  4703. 

44.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  round  table  conference  of 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers  will  be  held  early  next  year  and  that 
General  Smuts’  visit  to  London  in  October  1943  was  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  it.  New  York  Times,  October  6,  I943- 

45.  House  of  Commons  Debates,  July  9,  1943,  unrevised, 
p.  4700. 
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5  Dominions  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  the 
dependent  Empire.  But  the  close  interrelation  be- 
^  tween  the  future  of  dependent  peoples  and  the 
1  maintenance  of  world  peace  has  made  colonialism 
an  issue  of  international  concern.  To  answer  the 
’  challenge  of  Japan’s  “co-prosperity”  program,  Mr. 

Evatt'*^  and  Mr.  Nash**^  have  proposed  full  oppor- 
'  tunities  for  economic  development  of  colonial  areas 
'  in  the  Pacific  under  internationally  supervised 
’  trusteeship.  Their  suggestions  entail  an  extension  of 
the  mandate  principle,  with  equality  of  economic 
opportunity,  subject  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
I  habitants;  leadership  and  technical  means  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  provided  by  individual  powers 
by  virtue  of  past  relationship  or  international 
mandate;  and  supervision  by  a  regional  body,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  the  powers  having  interests  in 
that  area. 

General  Smuts’  detailed  proposals  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  colonial  areas  seek  to  combine  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-government  with  direction  by  ma¬ 
ture  states.  While  he  feels,  like  Mr.  Evatt,'*®  that 
mother  countries  should  remain  exclusively  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of  their  colonies, 
he  also  believes  that,  wherever  possible,  isolated 
colonies  belonging  to  a  mother  country  should  be 
grouped  into  larger  units  for  the  sake  of  more 
efficient  administration  and  larger-scale  develop¬ 
ment.  For  British  colonies,  he  proposes  that  general 
development  policy  be  entrusted  to  a  Common¬ 
wealth  council  representative  of  Britain  and  the 
I  Dominions  in  the  area.  Beyond  this,  he  suggests 
that  there  should  be  regional  groupings  of  colonies 
supervised  in  general  or  common  policy  by  a  re- 
■  gional  commission  representing  both  the  mother 
countries  and  others  “regionally  interested  for  se¬ 
curity  or  economic  reasons.”'*^  Under  the  last  head¬ 
ing,  he  welcomes  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  on  any  of  the  regional  control  councils. 

The  views  of  the  Dominions  on  colonialism  have 
a  special  interest.  They  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  suppress  the  urge  for  freedom.  But  they  also 
know,  of  their  own  experience,  that  it  is  possible 
to  evolve  from  a  colonial  status  to  one  of  equality. 
General  Smuts  believes  that  the  same  principle  of 
constitutional  freedom  which  led  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  status  of  the  Dominions  is  operating  through¬ 
out  the  present  British  colonial  empire.  Dominion 

46.  H.  V.  Evatt,  September  3,  1942;  see  War  and  Peace  Aims, 
cited,  p.  323.  For  his  more  detailed  speech,  see  Free  World,  June 
•943- 

47-  Walter  Nash,  speech  in  Washington,  September  3,  1942; 
see  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  p.  334. 

48.  Free  World,  June  1943. 

49-  General  Smuts,  “The  British  Colonial  Empire,”  Life  (New 
York),  December  28,  1942;  see  also  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited. 
PP-  349-50. 


leaders  lcx)k  forward  with  assurance  to  full  self- 
government  for  India,  if  possible  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.’®  But  they  recognize  that  the  rapid 
development  of  colonies  toward  full  self-govern¬ 
ment — particularly  those  whose  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  past  was  due  to  their  strategic  position 
— depends  on  the  establishment  of  a  working  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  guarantees.’ ‘  Security  is  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  freedom  may  be  realized  and 
economic  well-being  attained. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Canadians  often  claim  for  their  country  the  role 
of  “link”  or  “linchpin”  between  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Since  the  war,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  also  aspired  to  this  role.  Anglo- 
American  partnership  is  looked  on  as  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  Dominions.  It  is  seen  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  however,  but  as  a  beginning  of  wider 
associations.  The  Dominions  naturally  have  a 
strong  belief  in  the  value  of  the  contribution  which 
can  be  made  by  smaller  powers.  And  they  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  the  participation  in  international 
arrangements  of  all  great  powers,  especially  Russia. 
Although  not  signatories  to  the  Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty,  they  concur  in  the  policy  which  it  embodies 
(thereby  tacitly  accepting  British  responsibility  in 
assuring  the  security  of  Europe,  the  policy  they 
were  so  reluctant  to  endorse  in  the  inter-war 
period).  In  Brooke  Claxton’s  words,  “Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  cooperation  is  a  first  essential  step,  not  an  al¬ 
ternative  to  cooperation  with  Russia  and  China  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  United  Nations.  The  purpose 
of  that  cooperation  is  twofold  and  has  been  fixed  by 
agreement.  It  is  to  win  the  war  and  to  work  out  the 
conditions  .  .  .  which  will  afford  assurance  that  all 
men  in  all  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want.”’** 

ECONOMIC  PROPOSALS 

The  future  of  world  trade  is  second  only  to 
security  as  an  issue  of  Dominion  concern.  Their 
dependence  on  their  export  trade  in  agricultural, 
mineral  and  industrial  products  gives  them  an  im¬ 
perative  interest  in  its  restoration. 

In  the  past,  this  dependence  bound  the  Domin¬ 
ions  economically  to  Britain,  where  they  found 
their  surest  market  and  their  most  generous  credit 
facilities.  Britain  is  still  the  best  customer  of  all 

50.  H.  V.  Evatt,  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra,  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1942;  see  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  p.  322.  A  poll  of 
Canadian  opinion  made  by  Fortune  (New  York,  June  1942) 
showed  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  Dominion  status  and  complete 
self-government  for  India  after  the  war,  and  22  per  cent  in 
favor  of  independence. 

51.  Walter  Nash,  speech  in  Washington,  February  15,  1943 
(New  Zealand  Legation). 

5 1  a.  Claxton,  “Anglo-American  Relations  and  Canadian  Pol¬ 
icy,”  cited. 
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THE  DOMINIONS  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 


the  Dominions,  and  before  the  war  Canada  met  its 
adverse  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
through  the  surplus  from  its  British  transactions. 
The  Dominions  have  always  depended  on  tariff 
walls  to  protect  their  industries,  even  against  Brit¬ 
ish  goods.  But  in  relation  to  the  latter  they  modified 
them  by  imperial  preference,  a  .unilateral  arrange¬ 
ment  made  pardy  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  of  a  moderately  secure  market,  and 
partly  in  an  effort  to  maintain  their  position  in 
that  market  by  aiding  British  exports.  The  Ottawa 
Agreements  of  1932,’^  which  increased  and  gen¬ 
eralized  preferences  within  the  British  Empire, 
were  demanded  by  the  Dominions  in  a  time  of 
severe  economic  depression  which  had  played 
havoc  with  their  export  trade.  But  the  Dominions 
generally  agree  today  that  they  were  a  poor  second- 
best  to  general  improvement  of  world  trade. 

The  war  has  brought  three  major  economic 
changes  to  the  Dominions:  rapid  and  extensive 
industrialization,  most  marked  in  Canada  and 
Australia;  dislocation  of  normal  markets  for  the 
export  of  primary  products;  and  the  establishment 
of  closer  relations  with  the  American  economy. 
Their  industrialization  means  that  the  major  Do¬ 
minions  now  stand  at  a  stage  midway  between 
industrial  and  nonindustrial  states,  needing  ex¬ 
tensive  outlets  for  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.  Their  need  for  markets  can  best  be  met 
by  lower  tariffs  on  the  part  of  countries  with  ma¬ 
ture  economies  and  by  the  development  of  back¬ 
ward  areas  through  international  loans  and  large- 
scale  investments. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  they  realize, 
will  be  decisive  with  regard  both  to  developing 
backward  areas  and  to  stimulating  general  world 
trade.  Moreover,  the  unparalleled  interweaving  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  economies  means  that 
the  whole  trend  of  Canada’s  future  development 
will  depend  on  whether  the  United  States  continues 
to  buy  extensively  from  it  as  well  as  sell  to  it.’^ 

The  Dominions  have  taken  what  steps  they 
could  to  encourage  freer  trade  after  the  war: 
they  have  accepted  the  principle  of  lend-lease  or 
mutual  aid  in  relation  to  their  own  production;’^ 

52.  Sec  Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  “The  Ottawa  Conference,”  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Reports,  December  at,  1932. 

53.  Sec  Bruce  Hutchison,  “The  Linchpin  of  Peace,”  Fortune, 
July  1943.  The  Fortune  Poll  of  June  1942  showed  a  60  per  cent 
response  from  the  American  public  in  favor  of  free  trade  with 
Canada,  and  a  75  per  cent  response  from  Canadians  in  favor  of 
free  trade  with  the  United  States. 

54.  Canada  has  never  accepted  lend-lcasc  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  1943  made  provision  for  a  billion-dollar  mutual 
aid  program  of  its  own.  This  is  now  being  coordinated  with 
the  American  lend-lease  program  through  a  joint  war-aid  com¬ 
mittee  established  on  August  22,  1943.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  reciprocal  lend-lease  arrangements  with  the  United 
States. 


and  they  have  signed  Article  7  of  the  Master  Agrc^ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  pro¬ 
viding  for  cooperation  in  expanding  production, 
employment,  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods, 
and  in  removing  trade  barriers.”  The  Dominions 
have  modified  or  removed  ordinary  tariff  restric¬ 
tions  during  the  war,  including  duties  imposed 
under  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  and  Canada  has 
made  it  known  that  it  will  not  revive  restrictive 
policies  if  the  United  States  does  not  raise  its 
tariffs.’^  They  have  supported  freedom  of  air  com¬ 
munication  under  international  arrangements.  Can¬ 
ada  is  participating  in  joint  planning  activities 
with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  post-war  devel¬ 
opment,’^  and  some  contributions  have  been  made 
by  Australia  and  Canada  to  international  discus¬ 
sions  on  food  and  currency. 

The  Australian  suggestion  for  improving  stand¬ 
ards  of  nutrition’®  and  industrial  production”  is 
to  secure  general  acceptance  by  countries  of  the 
obligations  to  raise  domestic  standards  and  to  maxi¬ 
mize  production,  to  require  pericxlic  reports  on 
the  action  taken,  and  to  have  them  publicized 
through  established  bodies  like  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

Canada  has  emphasized  the  necessity  not  only 
of  maintaining  high  and  generally  stable  levels  df 
employment  and  national  income  after  the  war, 
but  also  of  reducing  agricultural  protection.^  It 
has  also  urged  study  of  the  possibility  of  using  in¬ 
ternationally  financed  buffer  stcxrks  of  important 
agricultural  and  other  primary  products  as  a  means 
of  moderating  price  fluctuations  and  of  supplying 
an  element  of  stability  to  agricultural  economies.** 
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55.  Canada  adhered  to  these  principles  in  an  exchange  of  notes  6 

on  November  30,  1942.  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  pp.  144-45.  « 

56.  Mr.  Claxton  at  a  press  conference  in  Washington.  New  ' 

Yor\  Times,  September  2,  1943.  * 

57.  Investigations  have  been  carried  on  under  the  Joint  Eco-  :  ** 
nomic  Cktmmittees  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  were 

set  up  in  June  1941  to  study  possibilities  of  reducing  “the  prob-  :  ^ 
able  post-war  dislocation"  resulting  from  the  changes  which  the  ^ 

two  economies  were  undergoing.  A  current  study  concerns  the  ^ 

undeveloped  North  Pacific  area  (comprising  large  sections  of 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  the  Northwest  Territories),  which  * 
is  important  strategically  to  the  two  countries  and  could  coo- 
tribute  to  the  development  of  a  better  balanced  continental  ' 

economy.  New  Yor/^  Times,  September  12,  1943.  For  an  analy-  ^ 

sis  of  the  problems  which  will  face  the  Canadian  Prairie  Pro*-  ^ 

inces  and  the  Central  Northwest  states  of  the  United  States  6 

when  the  war  is  over,  see  The  Midcontinent  and  the  Peact  ii 

(Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1943),  prepared  by  I 

the  Universities  of  Manitoba  and  Minnesota  at  the  request  of  ti 

Premier  Bracken  and  Governor  Sussen.  " 

58.  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture,  Sum-  ( 
mary  of  Views  of  Australian  Delegation,  Australian  News  and 
Information  Service. 

59.  H.  V.  Evatt,  Free  World,  June  1943.  See  also  speech  of 

Dr.  H.  C.  Oximbs,  Director-General  of  Post-War  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Australia,  before  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of  On* 
merce.  May  6,  1943,  Vital  Speeches  (New  York),  July  15,  I943»  ' 

pp.  600-603. 
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In  the  field  of  currency  Canada,  which  will  be  a 
creditor  country  by  the  end  of  the  war,  sees  the 
establishment  of  means  for  the  extension  of  credit 
between  countries  as  a  necessary  basis  for  general¬ 
izing  post-war  international  trade.  In  draft  pro¬ 
posals  similar  in  primary  conception  and  techniques 
to  the  American  plan,  it  has  suggested  an  “Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  Union”  with  assured  resources 
of  $8,000,000,000,  contributed  on  a  quota  basis  by 
member  states  which  can  draw  therefrom  foreign 
exchange  necessary  to  meet  current  payments  to 
other  countries.^^ 


IMMIGRATION  PROBLEMS 


! 

I 

f 


An  increase  in  their  populations  would  seem  to 
be  one  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  Dominions  both 
for  security  and  for  markets.  Yet  the  comments  of 
critics  who  attribute  the  small  populations  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  their  immigration 
policies  disregard  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
two  countries.  Even  in  Canada,  large-scale  immi¬ 
gration  from  abroad  has  always  been  paralleled  by 
emigration  of  Canadians  to  the  United  States.  Pop¬ 
ulation  growth  in  Australia  has  had  a  close  corre¬ 
lation  with  economic  prosperity.  For  economic,  as 
well  as  social  reasons  the  Dominions  need  selective 
rather  than  mass  immigration.  Its  ultimate  effect  on 
population  levels  will  depend  on  the  post-war  re¬ 
covery  of  world  trade  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
Dominions  can  adapt  their  economies  to  new  con¬ 
ditions. 

Plans  to  encourage  British  immigrants,  especially 
laborers  and  artisans,  to  come  to  Australia  after  the 
war  have  already  received  publicity.^^  If  these 


160.  Faced  with  estimated  stocks  of  900,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  on  August  i,  1943  (New  York.  Times,  September  29, 
1943)  despite  its  crop  reduction  program,  Canada  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  plans  for  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses.  A 
!  preliminary  step  toward  meeting  the  wheat  problem  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  large-scale  post-war  relief  was  taken  through  the  ap- 
■  pruval  by  the  four  principal  wheat-growing  countries — the 
I  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic — 
E  of  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  June  27,  1942.  See  Inter- 
miond  Labor  Review  (Montreal),  October  1942,  pp.  443-45. 
6t.  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture, 
^Umorandttm  presented  by  the  Canadian  Delegation,  May  26, 
1943-  A  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  set  up  by  the  Conference. 

62.  Tentative  Draft  Proposals  of  Canadian  Experts  for  an  In¬ 
ternational  Exehange  Union  (Ottawa,  1943).  See  also  L.  B. 
lick,  "Proposals  for  International  Exchange  Stabilization:  Analy¬ 
sis  of  British,  Canadian,  French  and  United  States  Plans,”  Inter- 
nattond  Labor  Review,  August  1943,  pp.  157-73. 

^3-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  i,  29,  1943. 


should  have  little  success,  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  immigrants  from  Northern  Europe  will  be 
encouraged. 

To  the  countries  of  Asia,  the  Pacific  Dominions 
offer,  in  place  of  a  population  outlet,  an  enlight¬ 
ened  trade  policy  to  improve  their  standards  of 
living.  Mr.  Nash  maintains  that  the  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  international  economic  policy  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  economically  backward 
countries,*^"*  and  Mr.  Evatt  has  echoed  him.^’  A 
warrant  of  good  faith  is  the  fact  that  the  Australian 
government  was  the  first  to  state  unequivocally 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  applies  equally  to  the 
Pacific.^^  It  is  seeking  enlarged  powers  for  the  post¬ 
war  period,^^  so  that  Australia,  as  one  of  the  United 
Nations,  can  meet  its  responsibilities  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  Charter  at  home  and  abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Dominions  have  long  been  sheltered  by  the 
British  connection  and  by  American  friendship. 
Both  continue  to  be  essential  to  their  security  and 
to  their  development.  But  under  the  direct  impact 
of  danger,  the  Dominions  have  recognized  more 
clearly  their  responsibilities  for  the  international 
community.  Today  they  are  combining  their  con¬ 
cern  over  immediate  strategic  issues  with  consid¬ 
eration  of  general  collective  security;  and  they  have 
recognized  the  interrelation  between  conditions  of 
life  at  home  and  the  need  for  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  other,  less  fortunately  placed,  countries. 

The  Dominions  remain  in  the  rank  of  smaller 
nations,  inevitably  affected  by  the  leadership  and 
ultimate  decisions  of  great  powers.  But  their  re¬ 
sources  of  men  and  material  can  play  as  active  a 
role  in  the  post-war  period  as  they  have  in  time  of 
war.  Closer  in  thought  and  in  environment  to  the 
United  States  than  they  are  to  any  other  country, 
yet  linked  indissolubly  to  Europe  through  Britain 
and  to  the  Pacific  or  Africa  through  geography,  the 
Dominions  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  post-war  world. 

64.  Walter  Nash,  speech  in  Washington,  September  3,  1942; 
sec  IVar  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  p.  336. 

65.  Free  World,  June  1943. 

66.  H.  V.  Evatt,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canberra, 
September  3,  1942;  see  War  and  Peace  Aims,  cited,  p.  322. 

67.  For  the  original  proposal  made  October  1942,  see  ibid., 
pp.  323-26.  A  compromise  whereby  the  arrangement  should  be 
for  a  limited  period  was  not  accepted  by  all  the  Australian 
states,  but  the  success  of  the  Labor  party  in  the  recent  election 
makes  it  likely  that  the  issue  will  be  brought  up  again.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  September  16,  1943. 
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Dominion  Plans  for  Social  Security 
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War  to  the  Dominions,  as  to  the  United  States, 
has  meant  virtually  full  employment,  larger  na¬ 
tional  income  and  expanding  activities.  Looked  at 
in  the  perspective  of  the  depression  period,  the 
relative  prosperity  of  the  present  has  led  to  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  human 
beings  against  the  exigencies  of  personal  need  or 
general  dislocations.  As  in  Britain,  and  far  more 
than  in  the  United  States,  the  peoples  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  are  interested  in  measures  of  social  se¬ 
curity,  in  which  they  sec  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  ideals  voiced  by  their  statesmen. 

Pioneer  among  the  Dominions  in  social  legisla¬ 
tion  is  New  Zealand,  which  has  long  sought  to 
safeguard  its  people  through  health,  hospital  and 
welfare  services,  as  well  as  family  allowances,  un¬ 
employment  benefits,  and  pensions  for  widows,  the 
aged  and  the  sick.  In  1938  New  Zealand  extended 
this  structure  into  the  most  comprehensive  social 
security  plan  in  existence.  This  included  social  in¬ 
surance,  social  assistance,  and  medical  care  on  a 
more  complete  scale  than  under  earlier  provisions, 
and  extended  them  to  cover  virtually  the  whole 
population.*  Sir  William  Beveridge  borrowed 
widely  from  this  plan  in  his  famous  proposals 
which  seek  to  establish  even  more  extensive  social 
security  for  Britain. 

Australia  also  pioneered  in  social  services,  but  did 
not  develop  a  comprehensive  system  comparable  to 
that  of  New  Zealand.  The  Commonwealth  gov¬ 
ernment  provided  old  age  and  invalid  pensions  and 
maternity  benefits,  while  the  states  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  child  welfare  and  unemployment  relief. 
Recently,  however,  moves  have  been  taken  to  co¬ 
ordinate  social  services  under  federal  direction  and 
to  make  them  more  extensive. 

Australia  has  long  provided  guaranteed  basic 
wages  in  industry^  and  is  now  considering  equaliz¬ 
ing  their  effect  through  establishing  family  allow¬ 
ances.  Comprehensive  health  and  medical  services,* 
and  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  are  to  be 
financed  through  a  National  Welfare  Fund  of 
$100,000,000  a  year,  established  in  March  1943. 

Canadian  plans  for  social  security  complement 
existing  provisions  but  are  still  in  the  stage  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Unemployment  insurance,  administered 
by  the  federal  government,  was  introduced  in  1940 
after  authority  had  been  secured  through  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment.  Old  age  pensions  and  pen¬ 
sions  for  veterans  and  the  blind  are  provided  by  all 

1.  Shirley  Jenkins,  “Social  Security  in  New  Zealand,"  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  June  i,  1943. 

2.  Sec  Grattan,  Introducing  Australia,  cited,  chap.  IX. 

3.  “The  Planning  of  Medical  Services  in  Australia,”  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Review,  June  1943. 


the  provinces  under  grants-in-aid  from  the  Dei 
minion  government.  Mothers’  allowances  au 
workmen’s  compensation  are  in  operation  in  a] 
provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Phyii 
cal  Fitness  Bill,  passed  in  1943,  provides  for  gw 
ernment  subsidies  to  agencies  associated  in  the  pro 
gram  to  build  up  physical  health.  To  conside 
more  extensive  plans  of  wider  effect,  a  special  Com 
mittee  on  Social  Security,  representative  of  all  pai 
ties,  has  been  set  up  by  the  Dominion  Parliamcn 
Before  it  is  a  general  report  on  social  security  pn 
pared  by  Dr.  Leonard  Marsh,  and  draft  Dominia 
and  Provincial  bills  to  establish  universal  hcalt 
insurance  and  Improved  public  health  services.  Th 
Marsh  proposal  includes  all  the  customary  feature 
of  social  insurance  and  assistance  and,  in  additkx 
a  national  employment  program  with  provision  fc 
public  works  to  aid  the  transition  from  wartio 
to  peacetime  conditions.  The  future  of  this 
is  far  from  certain  as  yet  and  there  may  be  moi 
likelihood  of  action  on  the  health  insurance  bil 
This  is  a  contributory  plan  to  provide  all  residcni 
of  Canada  with  complete  medical  care  includin 
hospitalization,  specialists,  nursing  and  drugs,  an 
with  dentistry  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.*  A  confc 
ence  of  Federal  and  Provincial  representatives  wi 
be  held  in  December  or  January  to  study  the  final 
cial  and  constitutional  aspects  of  the  proposal.’ 

The  question  of  providing  social  legislation  i 
South  Africa  is  complicated  by  its  comparati\ 
poverty,  low  standards  of  living  especially  amon 
the  native  population,*’  and  its  present  low  labc 
standards  and  restricted  welfare  provisions.  Son 
progress  has  been  made  through  the  appointmci 
of  a  Social  and  Economic  Planning  Council,  an 
General  Smuts  has  already  announced  plans  for 
Factories  Act,  Workmens’  Compensation  Act,  in 
proved  housing,  slum  clearance,  and  an  investig; 
tion  of  the  economic  conditions  of  urban  Natives 
In  addition.  South  Africa,  like  the  other  Domii 
ions,  has  under  way  comprehensive  plans  for  th 
demobilization  and  rehabilitation  of  the  arme 
forces. 

4.  “Social  Security  Planning  in  Canada,”  International  Lib 
Review,  May  1943.  For  general  discussions  of  social  security  U 
other  aspects  of  post-war  planning,  sec  Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Sod 
Security  and  Reconstruction  in  Canada  (Toronto,  R verson  Pro 
1943);  C-  A.  Ashley,  cd..  Reconstruction  in  Canada  (Toront 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1943);  and  A.  R.  M.  Lower  ai 
J.  F.  Parkinson,  cd..  War  and  Reconstruction:  Some  Canada 
Issues  (Toronto,  Ryerson  Press,  1942). 

5.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  20,  1943. 

6.  For  a  general  survey  of  possibilities,  see  “South  Afric 
Planning  Reconstruction,”  The  Round  Table,  March  I94! 
pp.  185-89. 
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